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IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


CONTINUED 
—_ 

There was no sleep that night in Dover.} 
The inhabitants seemed panic struck. They | 
crowded to the fortified houses,—mothers pres- | 
sing their children closer to their bosoms, as| 
they listened in breathless terror, often fancy-| 
ing they heard the stealthy tread of the savages; 
and trembling in agony as‘they thought of their, 
horrible yells. But the night passed away with- | 
out alarm, and a bright morning sun soon dis- 
sipated their imaginary terrors. Robert had} 
nearly recovered from the effects of his fall; 
and though his cheek was pale, there was a} 
sternness in his dark eye that told his spirit was| 
unguelled. It was bis determination to seek| 
his wife; and several young men after they 
found his resolution could not be altered, vol-| 
unteered to accompany him. They went first, 
to the fatal rock; from thence they followed | 
the Indians nearly a mile into the woods; but, | 
for a long time, no further traces could be | 
found. After searching many hours, they were | 
joined by a praying Indian, as he was called. | 
Mendowit learned the English language, and | 
bécame converted to christianity, soon after | 
the colonists settled in Salem. He had received 
many favours from the elder Mr, Wilson, and} 
had loved Robert from his infancy. He had} 
lately wandered to Dover, and spent his time 
in hunting and fishing around Robert’s clearing. 
Mendowit suon discovered the trail of the In-| 
dians. They had returned on their own steps | 
after the departure of the wedding party, and} 
kept the narrow path till it joined the more | 
open one; and then struck off through the wil- | 
derness. After following them about three! 
miles, their encampment was discovered.— | 
Mendowit examined it attentively, as also the | 
direction the savages had taken. 

** How many are there?” asked Robert 

“Two besides the captive.” replied Men- 
dowit. 

Robert’s cucek became paler, as he stopped 
to pluck from a bush a fragment of lace and 
gauze, which he knew had belonged to Mary’s 
bridal dress; Placing the fragment in his bos- 
om, he inquired where Mendowit thought the 
the hostile Indians were retresting. 

“They are Mohawks,” returned the other 
“| know by the track of their moccasons, and 
they will go to their tribe oD the great river or 
the lakes.!’ 

_ “They shall not” exclaimed Robert, stamp- 
ing on the ground in fury. * 1 will pursue them, 


| dowit was a christian, as far as he could be, 


| arrangement 


| night was mostly spent in preparations for his 





iwill rescue Mary, or die with her. Mendow- 


| Se. 


*« They will go through the hidden paths of 
the Agiocochook,’? remarked the Indian 
thoughtfully, 

«“ We can overtake them before they reach 
the White Mountains!” said Robert eagerly. 
‘© You shall have the best gun I can purchase 
in Boston, Mendowit, and my horn full of pow- 
der, and a new knife.”? These were powerful 
temptations to the Indian, but a more power- 
ful one was the ancient and inveterate hatred 
he bore the Mohawks. Revenge is an inextin- 
guishable passion, in a red man’s breast. Men- 





without ceasing to be an Indian; but his new | 
principles conld never eradicate his early pre- | 
judices, nor subdue his ruling passion. Now| 
the Mohawks had injured a christian friend, | 
and the indulgence of his hatred towards them 
seemed a christian virtue. But there was an 
obstacle to his accompanying Robert, Men-| 
dowit coneluded these Indians would retreat | 
through what is called the Nolch of the White 
Mountains; and of that pass he had a supersti- 
tious dread. But Robert urged him with so 
many persuasions, suggesting also the certainty 
of overtaking the Mohawks leng before they 
reached Agiocochook, that Mendowit finally 
consented. The sun was just setting when this 
was concluded. To follow the 
Indian trail during the night was impracticable; 
and Robert, now there seemed a possibility of 
recovering Mary, became reasonable enough 
to listen to the advice of his friends, and con. 
sent to stay till the ensuing morning. The 


adventure, or in listening to the advice of those 
whe thought themselves fully competent to 
judge of the best methed of proceeding in the 
attack of Indians. 

Some tried to dissuade the young husband 
from the attempt to recover his wife by force; 
as the Indians always murdered their prisoners 
when attacked. They said it would be best 
to send a messenger to the Mohawks, who 
would doubtless disclaim all knowledge of the 
violence which had probably, been perpetra- 
ted by some stragglers from their tribe, and 
negotiate for the release, or ransom of the cap- 
tive: 

Robert's blood chilled at the suggestion that 
his rashness might accelerate the death of his 
wife; but the negociation for her ransom was 
uncertain, and the period of her release might 
be distant. He thought she could not long sur- 
vive in captivity; and he hoped to surprise her 
captors unawares, to free her, clasp her to his 
bosom, and hear her sweet Voice pronounce his 


and, completely equipped, the Indian with his 
gun and tomahawk, Robert with a double bar- 
relled rifle, sword and ammunition, and each 
carrying a pack containing their provisions and 
restoratives for Mary, they set offon an expe- 
dition, fraught, doubtless, with more real per- 
ils than the adventures of many proud knights, 
whose deeds are recorded in historic legends, 
and emblazoned on the scutcheons of their de- 
scendants. Fame jis certainly more dependent 
on fortunate circumstances than great achiev- 
ments. Had Robert Wilson lived in the days 
of chivalry, his courage and constancy would 
have been the theme of the poets, and song of 
minstrels; now, the only record of bis name or 
even of his existence, will be this unpretending 
story. 

They entered the deep forest, and, guided 
by the traces of the retreating Indians, pressed 
forward, at first, with all the speed they could 
urge. But Mendowit soon checked his rapid 
pace, and represented to Robert that the two 
Mohawks might be scouts from a large party, 
and that caution must be used, or they might 
unawares be caught in an ambush. Robert’s 
impatience would never have submitted to this 
curb, could he, by any means, have avoided it. 
but, as he could not quicken the pace of Men- 
dowit, he was compelled to conform to it. Cau- 
tiously, therefore, they journeyed on, through 
the old woods, where a civilized being had nev- 
er before voluntarily entered. All was silence, 
save when, at long intervals, the cry of some 
solitary bird broke on the ear with startling 
sbrillness: or perhaps a rustling among the dry 
branches made the travellers pause in breath- 
less silence, till a deer bounding across their 
path, would plunge into the opposite thicket, 
while they did not dare to send a bullet after 
him, lest the report of their guns should alarm 
the enemy, who might, even then be lurking 
close beside them. 

There was during this journey, a fearful ap- 
prehension, an undefinable horror on the heart 
and mind of Robert, far more terrible than he 
would have endured had he known Mary had 
ceased to exist. The tortures she might be 
forced to undergo, haunted his imagination, 
till every sound seemed to warn him to hasten 
to her relief, and the delays and obstructions, 
that were continually arising, made his blood 
boil with a fury be could scarcely controul. 
His impatience greatly surprised Mendowit; 
who, with all the philosophic calmness ef a 
sage; would take his own time to examine the 
traces of their fleeing foes, and calculate the 
distance they bad gained, and the probable 
time when they should overtake them. This 
would have been soon, had the Mohawks pro- 





name as that of her deliverer. As the picture 


ceeded straight forwards. But, as if anticipa- 
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ting pursuit, they were continually practising | in large streams from the black clouds; the 
to elude it. They would often trace back their | howling of the wind, as it raved through the 
own footsteps, like the doublings of a fox; and, 'liollow passes; the frequent and loud crash of 
when following the course ofa river, travel in| falling rocks and trees—all united to give to 
the water, and cross and recross at places the scene an awful sublimity, which the soul 
which none but the sagacity of ared man could | could feel, but the pen can never describe. 
have discovered. These subtle movements sat-} Amid this wreck of matter, as it were, Robert 
isfied Mendowit that there was no large body of heeded not his own danger; he thought only of 
Indians at hand; and, on the morning of the) his wife. At every fresh burst of the tempest 
fourth day, he announced that they should soon | ‘oh, where is Mary now!’ came over his heart, 
see Mary. They were approaching the moun- till his knees smote together, and large drops 
tains, and Mendowit seemed eager to overtake | of sweat started on his pale forehead. Then he 
the Indians before entering the defile that led| would rush to the narrow entrance of the cell, 
to the Notch. By the foot prints, they ascer-| with clenched hands and look abroad, to see if 
tained Mary did not walk, probably could not;! there was any abatement of the storm; and then 
and Robert shuddered, and clenched his gunjin despair, he would seek the furthest gloom of 
with a convulsive grasp, as, ateach step, his|the cavern, throw himself down on the damp 
eye searched around in every penetrable direc-' rock, close his eyes, & endeavour to banish 
tiod, dreading to meet a confirmation of his| all thouglit from his mind. Thus passed the 
fears, yet the sight of her mangled corse would | hours till after midnight; when, during a pause 
scarcely have added to his heart’ sagony. lof the wind, a strange noise was heard. It was 
The weather, which, ever since they left —_ not like a shriek, or cry from any human voice, 
ver, aud, indeed for some time before, had been! or the yell of a wild beast; but a deep, dismal 
extremely dry aad warm, now suddenly ghan-| sound, thrilling the listener like a warning call 
ged, and they seemed transported to another| from some unearthly being, , 
region. Thick, black masses of clouds envel-! Robert started on his feet. A bright flash of 
oped the mountains, and soon covered the lightning shewed him Mendowit rising froin his 
whole horizon, and the darkness of night came | recumbent posture: his hands were falling pow- 
down at once; and then the wind rose, and, at erless by his side, and his face expressed an in- 
intervals, swept onward with the force of a tor-| ternal“agitation and terror which a red man 
nado. It required noeffort of the imagination | rarely exhibiis. 
to fancy the old woods were groaning: with ap- ‘It is the voice of the Abamocho;” said the 
prehensions of some terrible calamity. The! Indian, in a low tone that evidently trembled. 
trunks of the largest trees quivered, and their| «+ [ have heard it once before. He calls for a 
lofty heads bent almost to the ground, as the] yictim.” 
«* mountain winds wentsounding by” from a] “ Where is he?” demanded Robert unsheath- 
chasm far more awful than the “ Roncesvalles| ing his sword. 
strait.” ‘ He is the spirit of the dark land!” 
«‘ We must return,” said Mendowit, pausing,} dowit, shrinking down, as if to hide himself from 
‘ We cannot overtake them. The secret path| some dreaded object. ‘‘He rules over these 
of Agiocochook Mendowit must not tread.’ 
‘You must,’ returnec Robert sternly, mis-| whom he 
taking the cause of his guide’s reluctance, | him.” 
«+ but you need not fight+ Oniy show me the 
Mohawks, and be there two hundred, I will] 





marks destruction can escape 


Robert’s whole soul had been so engrossed 
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mountains; he comes in the storm, and none | F 





of his voice that the recollections of other 

years pressed sadly on his mind. After a few 

moments of breathless silence, he resumed, 
(To be Concluded. } 





MASTFR M’GOING’S MAXIMS, 

The only way to beata blackguard is io beat 
a retreat. 

We should always entertain the strongest 
apprehensions of friends that we have injured 
the faithful dog that becomes mad, turns first 
upon his master- 

A skilful politician is like a juggler, ifhe 
can Only fix the minds of the multitude upon 
some odd conceit, he can always play off his 
his tricks before their eyes with complete suc. 
cess, When a political juggler tells you wha 
you should keep your eye upon, always watch 
him and see what his eye is upon. Few men 
pretend to serve others, when they do not aim 
in the first place to serve themselves, 

Never Jeague with a man more powerful than 
yourself. Nobody but an ass would start game 
for a lion. 

The humble are not always the harmless, jf 
you tread upon a scorpion, you must expect he 
will use his sting. 

Celibacy is like smuggling. He who robs the 
revenue of its dues may lose his venture, and 
he who cheats the church of its fees may lose 
his happiness. 

Genius is a spark that adulation too often 
puffs out; emulation only can kindle it intoa 
flame. rs 

Single men are never qualified for gnagis. 
trates; a Bachelor of Arts is not nec sarily 
fit for a master of office. He who is not the 


said Men- | father ofa family is hardly to be regarded as a 


proper parent of the public. 
be trusted. 
riendship should be a mirror and’ a veil, to 
show us our faults, at the same time that it con 
ceals them from others. 

Dulness, like magnetism, Joses none ofits 


Let no such man 


with the idea of Mary, and how to rescue her, > by imparting its virtues. 
rescue Mary.” | it | power by imparting its virtu 


He was interrupted by a flash of lightning so! human being had entered his bosom since leavy- 
vivid, that, for a moment, the mountains and] jax Dover. The appalling noise he had just 
their recesses seemed all revealed;—their high! jc, 
heads, that reached upwards to the heavens;! 
their yawning chasms and deep gullies; the huge 
rocks, some fixed as earth’s foundations, and 
others apparently suspended in air, ready to 
topple on the heads of those beneath; the dark | evil spirit. This spirit always favors the Mo- 
trees, with their roots and fibres twisted amid | hawks; and it was to make them a path, when 
the precipices, over which tuey were bending, | they were fleeing before t he arrows of Took- 
and clinging, as it were, for safety. A tremen-| eachosen, the great sachem of the Massachus- 
dous peal of thunder followed; its echoes re-! ots, that he rent the mountain assunder. The 
verbrated through the trembling mountains| 
with a deafening roar, and then the rain burst! 
in torrents. 


the Indian, when alluding to the Agiocochook. 
Mendowit, after heaving a deep sigh, replied, 


that scarcely a thought or care for any other| 
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Sense and beauty, like truth and novelty, are 
rarely combined. 
Candidates for office should unite the blind- 


j heard, and Mendowit’s singular manner, now | ness of the mote with the deafness of the adder, 
aroused his curiosity to inquire what so moved | that the 


y may read no abure, and hear no scan- 
dal. . 


A Dandy’s side arms are his whiskers; a 


“These mountains belong to Abamocho, the | Demagogue’s his supple knees: 


From the Boston Literary Gazelle 





Susanna Centlivre, a dramatic writer of 
great celebrity, was the only daughter ofa dis 


evil spirit sat on a huge rock, on the highest | senting minister of the name of Freeman, and 
peals of the mountain; and he beckoned to the | was born in England, July 2; 1667. She began 
Mohawks to pass by, laying his hand on his/her literary career about the beginning of the 


It was in vain to attempt moving forward, his breast. They obeyed, and went in safety;— | last century. Her first production was a trage- 
while the wind and rain beat so furiously; and! but, when Tookenchosen would have followed | dy, entitled “‘ The Perjured Husband: This 
Robert asked the Indian wheve they couldshel-|them, the spirit spread his arms abroad, and|was followed by several comedies, translated 


ter. Mendowit replied by a motion towards the | great stones and trees were hurled down upon 
the west side of the mountain near which they) the warriors, till all perished exeept their 
stood, and began hastily to ascend. Robert fol-| chief. This was many, many moons before the 
lowed. The path was perilous, and required] white men came; but none of our warriors dar- 
much caution, but the Indian appeared well ac-| ed venture to Agiocochook, to bring away the 
quainted with thedidiculties, and easily sur-| bones of the slain. At last, my father was sach- 
mounted them, till he reached a kind of cavern,|em of Massachusetts. He was a great chief. 
in the side of a precipice, which they both en- | His tribe was more numerous than the leaves 
tered in safety. They were now sheltered from} of the summoar forest. A thousand warriors fol- 
the peltings of the storm, but not from its up-|lowed his steps; and he said he would bring 
roar. It seemed as if air, fire, and water were | back the bones of his fathers. He called his 
loosened fo work their p!casure on the shrink-| young men; and took me that I might learn the 
ing and guakin~ earth, The lightning, that! baths of the woods. I was a child then; I could 
shone in'one wed glere; the» sal rolling | got benc 2 «vrrior’s bow—-but they went not 
of the thunder, t vic thease e isting hills: | lg 
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from the French that met with temporary suc 
cess. Some of her comedies still remain 0 
stock pieces, among which are “ The Busy Bo: 
dy,” “ The Wonder;” and “ A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife.” They are diverting from the bustleof 
the incident, and the liveliness of the charac: 
ters; but want the accompaniments of adequate 
language, and forcible delineation; yet her 
Marplot in the Busy Body, is a genuine ee 
picture. Mrs. Centlivre enjoyed the friend 
ship of Steele, Farquhar, Rowe, and other wits 
of the day. Besides her dramatic works, pub- 
lished in three volumes, a volume 0. her poems 
and letters, «vere collected and r ‘lished by 
Boyer. She died in !720.~. ule Brogra 


, and Robert knew by the tones! phy. 
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JUNE. 








vee 


Aud after her, came jolly June, array’d 

All in green leaves, as he a player were; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play’d, 

That by his plough irons mote right well appear. 
Spenser. 


THERE is music on the wave; 

Like an echo of the cave, 

Where, embosomed in the deep, 
Through the noon the mermaids sleep; 
But when night is on the main, 

In a long delicious strain 

From their pearly harps the sound 
Floats the mossy walls around; 

And ascending thence, like fume 
Scattered through a temple’s gloom, 
Where the midnight incense burns 
In a thousand golden urns; 

Spreads its sea-born witchery 

O’er the listning earth and sky. 


Many a lovely sight is seen, 
Venice, on thy waters green, 
Ere the daylight’s rosy set 

Paints thy mural coronet. 

But thy pomp is lovelier far 
When the evening’s twinkling star, 
Up the arch of heaven, embowed 
With the purple twilight cloud, 
Leads its castern pride the moon, 
In thy month, delicious June! 
Then upon the lonely hour, 
From the dim Palladian bower, 
From the lowly lapsing tide, 
Like a sheet of silver wide, 

Rises heavenly harmony, 

Mixed with many a burning sigh 
*Plaining to the perfumed air, 

Of some proud Venetian fair, 

Till upon the east is born, 

Like a smiling babe, the Morn. 


CALENDAR. 


This month was probably named from Juno, 
though it was under the auspices of Mereury. 
The usual conjecture. that it was given in ho- 
nour of the junior branches of the Roman Leg- 
islature, is of course unfounded, from the fact 
that this name belongs to the Alban(or Latin) 
Calendar, before the existence of Rome. The 
conjecture that Maia, or May, had a similar 
reference to the major branches, is disprov- 
ed by the same reason. Junius Brutus com- 
menced his consulship in this month, probably 
from the omen of the name. The Sun enters 
the sign Cancer on the 2Ist, the summer sols- 
tice; when, after being a few days stationary, 
he begins to recede. This recession seems to 
peer the origin of the type of Cancer (or 
the-Crab.) 

June was called by the Saxons, Sere Monath 
or Dry month, 
In this month, as in May,the Butterflies are 
abroad, and brillant as they are, the florist 


|E 


and clearing its roots, it is often restored to 
health. Snails may be best destroyed at early 
morning, or in the evening, when they gener- 
ally come out on the walks. Slices of turnip 


them to feed, when they may be expeditiously 


ter. The Wireworm, which frequently des- 
troys new sown flowers, is also thus destroyed. 


they should be taken from time to time. 


swept away with a brush, or the diseased 
branches cut off. With this object, bulbous 


planting, in the first budding, 
tumnal decay after the leaves have turned. 
Ariculas should now be placed in the shade. 


Seedings of Carnations, Polyanthuses, Pinks, 


where they are not exposed to the sun. 
Bulbous roots, whose leaves are decayed, 
are to be taken up. 
Autumnal Bulbs should be planted towards 
the end of the month. 
Pots of flowers should be placed in the shade 
of a wall, but not under cover or trees. 
Annuals should be put into pots, or planted 
out into borders, with shade and water. 


clear the surface of the ground, and give 
strength to the roots. 





THE CHILD AND FLOWERS: 


With the butterfly over the heath, fair child? 
Yes, the light fall of thy bounding feet 

Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat; 
Yet hast thou rang’d the green forest dells, 
And brought back a treasure of buds aud bells. 


Thou know’st not the sweetness, by antique 
song 

Breath’d o’er the names of that flowery throng; 

The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 

The lilly that gleams by the fountain’s brim: 

These are old words,that have made each grove 

A dreamy haunt for romance and love: 

| Each sunny bank, where faint odors lie, 

| A place for the gushing of posey. 


Thou know'st not the light where with fairy 
lore 
Sprinkles the turf and the dasies o’er. 
Enough for thee are dews that sleep 
Like hidden gems in the flower-urn deep; 





‘nough the rich crimson spots that dwell 
*Midst the gold of the cowslip’s perfum’d cell; 
And the scent by the blossoming sweet-briar 


must look on them witha hostile eye. The shed, : 
most formidable of all enemies to flowers| And the beauty that bows the wood-hyacinth’s 
are the insect tribes, and perhaps among head. 


these, the Butterfly, in its various states, is 
peculiarly distructive. By distroying the pa- 
reat, we destroy of course the caterpillar off- 
Spring. When the caterpillar comes, the only 
resource is to pick it off,by the hand. All wash- 
ings of the flower are nearly useless. The 
Steen caterpillar loves Mignonette, and may be 
destroyed in great numbers on its branches. 
While this reptile devours the leaf, the snail 
Saws the roots of flowers. The perishing 
state of the flower, is a sure indication of the 
snail. By taking the plant out of the ground 


Oh! happy child in thy fawn like glee! 
What is remembrance or thought to thee? 
Fill thy bright locks with those gifts of spring: 
O’er thy green pathway their colours bring; 
Bind them in a chaplet and wild festoon— 
What if to drop and to perish soon? 
Nature hath mines of such wealth—and thou 
Never wilt prize its delights as now. 





For a day is coming to quell the tone 
That rings in thy laughter, thou joyons one! 


And to dim thy brow with a touch of care, 


strewed round favourite flowers will attract 
destroyed by throwing them in a vessel of wa- 
A garden pot turned over the flower will also 
attract the snails to its sides and top, whence 


The insectson the rose trees, etc. must be 


flowers should be peculiarly watched in their 
and in their au- 


and Auriculas, should be planted in borders 


Stalks of dead flowers should be cut down, to} 


Has thou been in the woods witli the honey- | 


Under the gloss of its clustering hair; 

And to tame the the flash of thy cloudless eyes 

Into the stillness of autumn skies; 

And to teach thee that grief hath her needful 
part 

*Midst the hidden things of each human heart! 


Yet shail we mourn, gentle child, for this? 
Life hath enough of yet holier bliss! 
Such be thy portion!—the bliss to look, 
With a reverent spirit, thyough Nature’s book: 
By fount, by forest, by river's line, 
To track the paths of a love divine; 
To read its deep meanisg—to see and hear 
God in earth’s garden—and not to fear! 

L’rom the Bijou. 





SALMAGUNDI. 








site 


Self Importance.—Soeme Freachmen who had 
landed on the coast of Guinea, found a negro 
Prince seated under a tree on a block of wood 
for his throne, and three or four negroes, arm- 
ed with wooden piles, for his guards. His sa- 
ble Majesty anxiously enquired—‘ Do they 
talk much of me in k’rancer” f 














The three Wonders of Woman.—\st, at fif- 
| teen, they wonder whi they shall take; 2d, at 
|twenty-five, they wonder who they shall get 
jand Sd, at thirty-five, they wonder who will 
| take them! 








bee? | Beautiful Motto—The discoverer, Prince 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures Henry, of Portugal, bore for his device the mag- 

free? | nanimous motto—* the talent to do good.” 
With the hare through the copes and dingles| 

wild? Epigram—To a Dirty Friend m Distress. 


| You’ve got into hot water you say, and I hope 
(If you have, you’ll make use of a towel and 
soap! 





| A boy three years of age, was particularly 
| backward in his tongue, and his parents feared 
|that he would never talk. ‘‘ Send him to a 
| girl’s school,” said a friend. The hint was adop- 
ted, and succeeded beyond expectation. 





A gentleman, finding his stock of wines and 
spirits rapidly on the decline, asked his black 
butler, ‘* Sancho, how is it the last wine has 
gone so quick?” received for answer, ‘“* Why 
Massa’s friends dripk great deal, and Sancho’s 
friends drink great deal.” The difficulty was 
at once cleared up. 





m, 

How could France have sunk into such fol- 
ly, as to publicly worship Madame Momoro, 
{the Goddess of Reason,] a woman of the most 
abandoned character? ‘, Doubtless,”’ said an il- 
lustrious personages, ‘* to show that all hypoc- 
ricy was at an end in France.” 


~ 





On the accession of the Fox Ministry ia 1806 
Doctor——-—, a physician, applied to the new 
Chancellor fcr his patronage. ‘* My dear Sir,”’ 
said the chancellor, *‘ your profession puts it 
out of my power to assist you. 1 capnot make 
patients for you. Will you try the Church?” 
The Church was tried, and the Doctor was in- 
ducted into a valuable Kentish living. On this 
story’s being told, ‘* Why,” said J—, the bar- 
rister, ** the change after all was not extreme; 
he only left thesMortar for the Canon.” 
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poor country, weigh heavily upon the good 
He has wrilten to our gracious 


THE LEAGEUR MONK. 


The evening of a fine summer day was just 
closing in, when two horsemen,who from the 
spent condition of their steeds, had ridden far 
and fast, arrived at the steep bill which begins 
about a league and a halfon the Paris side of 
St. Cloud. The one appeared to be a soldier; 
the other, by his sad coloured plain dress, seem- 
ed to belong toa more peaceful profession; but 
both were armed, as it behoved men to bein 
the troublesome times of the League, when vy o- 
lence and rapine roamed unpunished through- 
out France; and were no where less curbed 
than in the neighbourhood of Paris. The riders 
checked their horses when they began the as- 
cent, and let the tired beasts walk up the hill. 

‘ The danger is past,’ said the elder, and less 
warlike of the two; ‘the cursed leaguer-scouts 
dare not venture so far, and we may now 
breathe.’ 

‘ Ay, marry, and yet I trust them not,’ re- 
plied the other. ‘I would willingly dismount, 
but that for’aught I know, some cut throat 
may be even now on the look out for us; and 
in case of being out numbered, we have no 
other chance but to make our steeds save them- 
selves and us,’ 

*I told you it was somewhat rash to set out 
without an escort,’ replied the elder. 

‘ Ay and if we had waited for that, the news 
I bear might have been useless; and some less 
cautious man would have had the command I 
hope for. It may do very well for you, my 
dear brother, who are the king’s attorney gen- 
eral, to take care of your valuable life; but J, 
whoam but a younger brother of our good fami- 
ly of La Guesle, and a poor captain in his ma- 
jesty’s guard, can only hope to live by running 
the daily chance of being knocked on the head; 
nay, even twice a day, sometimes while the 
leaguers are out,’ 

‘Yonder is one who looks suspiciously enough 
in my eyes,’ said the elder La Guesle, pointing 
toa monk who was kneeling before a crucifix 
by the road side. 

‘Well, he is but one, and a monk to boot,’ 
said the soldier. 

‘ Let me tell you there is never a viper more 
dangerous than one of yon same monks. I ne- 
ver look at their wide sleeves, but my mind 
misgives me they carry pistols and poigniards 
them.’ : 

‘Pistols and poigniards are not dangerous 
things of themselves; and in a monk’s grasp, 

they are as harmless as my mistress’s bodkin. 
But, see, yon monk looks as if he would speak.’ 

The subject of their conversation had finish- 
ed his prayer, and approached the travellers. 
He was of the order of Jacobins; and his ap- 
pearance was not much calculated to excite 
suspicion in any mind. His cowl was thrown 
back, and displayed his features which, with- 
out being handsome, were sufficiently well look- 
ing. An expression of mildness and bumility 
characterised his countenance: and was some. 
what exagerated by the mortified air with 

which he cast down his eyes as the travellers 
came up to him. 

‘ Et tu quoque,’ replied the elder traveller: 
while the soldier, returning the monk’s saluta- 
tion with a bow, asked— 

‘ Whither away, good father?’ 

*To St. Cloud,’ replied the monk; ‘ the un- 
worthy bearer of a letter from the President 
Harly to the king.’ 

‘From my good friend the President!’ cried 
the elder La Guesle; ‘ how fares he?’ 

‘Well in health,’ replied the monk, ‘ but 
the pains of imprisoment and sorrow for his 
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man’s heart. 
king; and his letter contains a proposition 


which it may be, shall end the distresses under 


which all men suffer.’ 


‘God a mercy! monk,’ cried the soldier, ‘ if 


this be true, thou art the bearer of the best tid- 
ings tha! I have heard for many a day; but how 
comes i! that an errand of such importance is 
intruste. to thee, who makest thy way poor 
and alone?’ 

‘My worn frock, and my poverty, are as 
good sa‘eguards as thy bright cuirass. Other 
qualifications for this oflice have I none, save 
a Christian desire to bring about peace, for be- 
atisunt pacificatores,” 

‘Proudly said,’ cried the elder traveller; 
but let me see thy passport. 1 have lived long 
enough to know that the hood makes not the 
monk; and that pious sayings often issue from 
profane mouth,’ 

The moak replied not; but drew from his 


scrip the passport which had been required cf 


him.—-The advocate inspected it, and saw that 
it was sifned by the Count de Brienne, one 
of the king’s generals, who was then a prisoner 


in Paris; and, thus satisfied with the truth of! 


the monk’s story, he returned him the paper. 
During this conversation they had been walk- 
ing slowly, and had now reached, the top of the 
hill, from whence the-turrets of St. Cloud were 
seento glitter in the last rays of the sinking 
sun. The captain, who saw that the monk’s 
feet were galled by the rough road, (for the ho- 
ly personage’s shoes were in a marvelloasly di- 
lapidated condition,) said to him -good natured- 
ly, ‘a long league, holy brother, lies between 
this and Saint Cloud. Now if thou thirikest 
thou art horsemamenough to keep thy seat be- 
hind me, the roan’s crupper Shall be thy saddle: 
we will ride to St. Cloud like:.two ancient 
templars.’ : 

The monk needed not twice>bidding, but 
leaped with considerable agility sbehind the 


baplain; and the horses having by this time re- 
orared 


10 themselves, the parties stratk offat a 
todd pace for St. Cloud. 
the road prevented any further conversation: 
the monk employed himself in telling his rosa- 
ry: the captain congratulated himself on having 
a chaplain added to his suite; and the attorney 
general ruminated on schemes of policy adap- 
ted to the dangegous exigencies of the times. 

When thegif¥ached St. Cloud, it was too 
late for the monk to present his letter to the 
king, and the attorney general, upon whom 
the mildness of bis manner had somewhat 
gained, carried him to his own quarters, where 
he committed him tothe care of his steward, 
promising that early in the morning he should 
be introduced to the king. 

In the ample hall of the Sieur ia Guesle,the 
poor monk was treated with less respect by the 
servants than their master had intended should 
be paid tohim. They were all of course roy- 
alists; atid they knew that the monks, and par- 
ticwarly the Jacobins, to which fraternity the 
stranger belonged, were amongst the most de- 
cided partizans of the league against the king. 
The successes which had lately attended their 
monarch’s arms gave good reason to hope that 
he would shortly reduce bis rebellious subjects 
to obedience; and they were anxiously expect- 
ing orders to march to the attack of Paris, 
which, feebly defended, and suffering all the 
inconveniences of a thick population, and 
scarcity of provisions, seamed to require little 
more than thé show of assault to carry it. An- 
ticipating the triumph of which they had as- 


| sured themselves, the servants showed no incli- 


nation to spare the Jacobin monk. In the 


The roughness of| 






course of the supper, every one had in turn 
bed the ecelesiastic; and he had borne al} 
their jests with a quiet and controlled temper: 
An inclination of the head, a half-muttered 
prayer, ora look of contrition cast upwards.” 
were the only replies that he made to the scoffs 
with which he was loaded; and yet, in the look 
which he sometimes:cast about him, a keen ob. 
server might have suspected what was passing 
in his heart which belied his outward appear. 
ance. The meal was ended; and Etienne Ra. 
baut, the esquire of the Captain La Guesle 
filled his cup high, and proposed the health of 
the king. Seeing that the monk did not fill his 
goblet he cried out to him, ‘ how now, brother 
is tuat health not palatable to your reverence? 
what scruple can a good churchman haye 
against drinking the health and long life of g 
good king?’ 5, 

‘ None, none,’ cried the monk hastily; and, 
as if to cover the error he had been 
he drained the cup which had been ¥et before 
him, 

‘ Well pulled, my tight little mpnls,’ said one 
of the grooms, who sate below hita Ab-the board; 
| @ most orthodox drinker. Let me séé the Hugo- 

not dog that shall drain his can like a jolly son 
of Mother Church. 

The monk seemed to be confused: and, af 


he busily employed himself in paring a jarge 
apple which lay before him. ey 
‘Yes,’ said another of the valets, ‘ and iis 


yon large black handled Knife: Marry, look 
at it, with your reverence’s leave,’ he said as 
he reached his hand across the table to take up 
the knife which the monk had laid down, and 
which was a remarkable large new looking 
one. 

The.monk clutched up his knife eagerly, and 
thrust it into its sheath; then checking himself, 
he said, with forced smile, ‘thou should’st 
never sport with edged tools.’ 

¢ The monk is as sharp as his knife,’ said the 
disappointed valet, ‘I never saw a churchman 
yet without a corkscrew and a knife. Now lt 
warrant me thou wouldst sooner forget thy bre- 
viary than thy knife; 

‘There is my breviary,’ said the monk draw- 
ing it from his bosom, and kissing it fervently, 


spolre, and slowly pushing it within the folds of 


the face’ of the servant. 

‘Is it true, holy father,’ cried a pretty little 
waiting maid, who sate opposite, ‘ that six 
monks of thy fraternity have made a vow lo 
kill the king. 

‘ As [ama Christain: I hope and believe not,’ 
replied the monk; * but there are good and bad 
men of all orders., ' 

‘Traly and moderately spoken,’ cried the 
steward, who began to think that the monk had 
been sufficiently baited, and that it was not 
quite decent that a person of his profession 
should be made the sport of ribald serving men, 


man returns thanks.’ 

The monk said a short prayer; and, com- 
plaining of fatigue, was shown to his chamber, 
leaving his character to be handled as freely 
as the light-tongued inconsiderate servants list- 


oe 
a 


On the following morning the whole court 
was in a bustlé at an early hour. The king ws 
going to hunt and all bis attendants were on 
the alert, preparing for the chase. The attor 
ney general’s firs(thought was of the monk, a 
the despatches of which he was the bearer am 





gi- 


uilty of, © 


impatient at having been thrown off his guard,“ 


reverence eats as well as he drinks. Did’st see.) 
Pierre how he laid about him at supper with / 


‘and here is my knife,’ touching the handle as 


his cluak’ at the same time looking calmly in, || 





and now my masters silence, while the holy ) 
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Bae je sent his servant to awake him. The valet! stooped to take it from him; and, such was his | €Ver, Cobbet can neither do good nor hurt; a 
gi. found him lying on the bed drest as he had been | eagerness to read it, that he began to open it striking evidence that great talents, and exten- 
“ the night before, but fast asleep; his hands| without motioning to the monk to rise, Recol- sive knowledge are powerless and vain, with- 
ere: were folded upon his bosom; one of them clutch- | lecting himself in a moment, but without lifting | 0Ut integ city of purpose and consistency of char 
‘ed's ed his breviary, and the other was thrust with- | his eyes from the paper, he said, ‘ rise good | acter. * 
ds, in bis frock. father.’ In setting about to describe to you the state 
ifs The man looked at him: and, asthe thought} The monk, who had his hands folded, rose | of your concern, let me me, as ashort and plain 
ok / occurred to him that nothing but a quiet con- | slowly on one knee, and, as he did so, disengag- way of putting the matter before you, ask you 
»: ‘science could procure sleep so calm, he regret-|ed from its sheath the knife which had been sdfhe plain questions. : 

ng ted the part he had taken in teazing this holy | observed by the servants at supper on the pre- | 1. Do you know, that the sums annually paid 
“" man the night before. He shook him, and cal-/| ceeding night. Looking full in the king’s face,|on account of the debt and the dead weight; 
- Jed,,but so sound were the monk’s slumbers, | he shortened his arm, and plunged the weapon | that the sums annually paid oa these two ac- 
~ that he was obliged to handle him even rough-| with all his force into the beily of the unfortu-| counts alone exceed in amount the amount of 
ie ly befere he could rouse him. At length the nate monarch. The king recoiled one step with | the whole of the rental of the Kingdom, as as- 
m monk awoke, and learning that the attorney the blow; and the monk who had overreached | certained in 1804, when the rental was one 
seh general had sent for him, he hastened to make himself, fell on his face. The king drew the | third, at least, higher than it is now. 

- ready. A ween fare moments welioel Be - —_ Whig: a Nacy and cried ont, “cursed | 2. Do you know, that, if all the real proper- 
fi preparations, an he accompanied the Steur La — ie has killed me—stab him!’ and as, atl ty, all the land, houses, trees, mines, canals, 

; Guesle and his brother the captain from the — ae Seen. the monk was recovering fsheries, roads, and bridges, were sold by auc- 
nd. 8 king’s quarters, where he was left in the anti-| himself, the king struck him twice with despe- | tion, the sum for which they would be sold (sup- 
‘of w ‘ehainber, while his conduetors entered the sine ig eee the face. The first wound | nose it to be in preportion to the rent) would 
les king’s room gerry his coming. — ; pee jot . ow his “a eye, the second was on 'not pay off the debt; but would still leave two 

Henry III. had risen this morning in one of Iris upper lip, and broke several of his teeth. lor three hundred millions dae to the bond or 
- those cheerful moods which had of late become} The Chevalier de La Guesle, who had heen} fund holders? 
% .... rare with him. He was most unreasonably in| talking to his brother, was roused at the king’s | + | Dewersknee Gat the Okt lad ti 
rss cy: high spirits, and was so eager for the chase that} cry; and siezing the monk immediately, and) 4 % vi hewn the a — tb ao wea! ” 
a0 ‘ he agp een hurrying the business which it was| pulling him away from the king, threw-him on = cs ner 7 sa Pi sel a mak fai : wd 
necessary ‘for him to dispatch, in order that he| his back, placing his sword to his throat. Some ee a es eroticy se 
it suai a ar Spied Die 4 - : ja ing; while all the lands, houses, and all other 
oe might pursue his favourite diversion. When La| of the other gentlemen present and the guard | Sinead. aise belie tonnes Ven. batt 
$ of Guesle entered with bis brother, he found Hen- | ran up at the same time; and, acting ocly un- S uare he R aa “ oer a tt = wind a he 
te | ry standing up, while one of his gentlemen was|der the impulse of the moment, thrust their wt Pe Ane so er abn ee 
mee : - buckling on his spurs. A small Italian grey-| weapons into the wretched murderer's body, se 4 
ik {hound was standing on its hind legs, kissing the| which fell lifeless, and pierced with innumera-| 4: Do you happen to know of any other 
soli |. king’s hand with a fawning servility that could) ble wounds. country, that is, or that ever was, in a situa- 
ith ™ ~ ..only be exceeded by the human courtiers who| The suddenness of the whole transaction | 100 like this? 
role 4 iy surr@pnded him. seemed to have a stunning effect on every one| 5. Did you ever before hear of acountry the 
a a ‘ How now, La Gaesle,’ said the king as he| present; and they gazed now at the mangled |law-givers of which entertained the question, 
ts ~. entered, ‘some new delays? Does that long im- | wretch on the floor, now at their ill-fated mon- | and even discussed it, whether, and how, they 
B “© portant face of thine portend that we are never | arch, who had sunk bleeding into the arms of| ought to go to work to get a part of the people 
tne _ to get to horse?’ some of his courtiers with mingled feelings of | out of the country. 
ee ali If I had to choose thagroad, sire,’ said La| tage and grief. The king was carried into his} 6. Did you ever before hear of a country, to 
and ~- Guesle, ‘I would give my best hopes to sce| chamber; and, the doors being closed, was giv-| keep out flocks of the paupers of which other 
elf, your majesty on horseback. My brother has }en over to the care of his spiritual and medical | nations were compelled to pass laws, somewhat 
d’st _ seen some of the officers of the Picardy regi- | attendaots. Inquiry was then made if any body | similar to quarantine laws, as is now the case in 
4 ment, and has learnt that Paris needs only to| knew the assassin; and he was soon ascertained | America, which has armed its port officers with 
the “ §.>.be summoned in order to surrender. He says | to be a monk of the name of James Clement, | power to punish those who bring in English pay 
ee that the only fighting men in Paris are the four |who, to an ardent enthusiastic mind joined | pers? 
wl .. / thousand under the Duke of Mayenne’s com- great looseness and depravity of conduct, and | 7. As to Ireland, it seems to be allowed, that 
re= mand, and that half of them are ready to desert. | bad long been employed by that arch fiend and ithose wretched péople are matchless in misery ; 
The rabble populace, with the canaille of| directress of the League, the Dutchess of Mont- | but, do you kaow that bread alone or potatoes, 
aw. -priests, monks, students, aud other beggars, | penser. The indignant courtiers threw his bo- lis the common food for the working people in 
tly, 2 Ywill be knocked on the head by the women of|¢y out of the window without ceremouy; and | England; in the country of ‘ roast beef?’ 
gas f © ‘Paris as soon as your Majesty’s baaner shall be the two brothers La Guesle bewailed bitterly §. Do you know that thefts have increased in 
toy £) Meplayed.’ the chance which had made them the unwitting : : : 
5 Ol am AL msplayed. sl nnetneenante af dadskdueiiin Ales tc, dem tne’ England, and are constantly increasing, in a de- 
pin, | |. ‘Pair and softly, good attorney general, wat .° Pee eS ‘| eree that must conviace every man of sense, 
cried the king, ‘much as I bate that same ca- “* t! ‘ seid, dies. hich had b that there cannot, without a speedy change, be. 
ittle | “maille you and I have found they can both give ne See Pee Wake ROS PPT, 6 few years any safety for property left? 
six fond take hard blows. But temper your ardor| cotertained of the king’s wound proved futile, 7 oe 
a. oe °" | and it was declared to be decidely mortal. All| 9+ Do yon know, that the mere children of 
w to -alittle; a few days shall see us before Paris. | * hie areal Shas: J sa this country have taken to thieve, and in such 
“lw the meantime I thank you and your brother the amiability of this ill-fated monarch’s char- } y ‘ Bae . 
nef bd CBOE Y J ron or then displayed itself. Wi - tnumbers that the magistrates are calling for 
not,’ hom I know fora brave and loyal chevalier, | 2°t¢ then dispsayed itself. With unaffected pi- ig ; ; 

, a) oe : 7 ’| ety ho forgave his enemies, and sending for the | 2¢W powers, and for dispensing with the trial 

bad r your zeal. Nay, prithee, don’t look blank | ©'Y ‘5 , ; g by jury, in order that they may be able to put 
00 a fine morning, but come and help me to king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. he em- | OY JUFY, 1) Order “hal Mt oy may. * P 
the Strike a royal ang braced him tenderly, and gave him such advice |@ Sop to this evil: be et 
had fr cy tye “ill t be obeyed,’ said| 2° 8 likely to make his reign happy. The} 10. Do you know‘ that, notwithstanding the 
nd f pa oes iasiesty 8 wi ane. pi kcas se Ri tears of all who were present at this scene|heavy poor-rates, the poor are so badly fed, 
sion eae een ee ae Es ONE eee proved incontestibly that, although Henry had |that they in numerous cases, actualiy seek to 
i; 














“a¥a Jacobin monk waiting yonder without, 

_ whom I picked up yester evening on the road. 

He says he has a letter to your majesty from 

the lord president; and he comes with a pass 

‘ from the Count de Brienne. 

4. ‘My poor prisoners.’ cried the king; ‘ admit 
*) him instantly’ 

“At asign from La Guesle, one of the halle- 


berdiers drew aside the tapestry which covered 
the door of the anti-chamber, and beckoned to 
Slowly and respectfully 
th a firm step, the Jacobin approached, 
the king, and, kneeling to him, presented a 


nk to enter. 


habet wr 


been a weak king, he was beloved by all who| be put into jail, in order that they may be bet- 
had been intimate enough with him to estimate| ter fed? 

his good qualities. Thus died in the thirty- 
eighth yearof his age, Henry III, whose reign. 
was one scene of intrigue and conspiracy, which 
had embittered and shortened his life, and ren- 
dered his kingdom a prey to the most destruct- 
ive anarchy~ 


- 





-“To increase the odour of roses.—A German. 
horticultural writer recommends a large onioa 
to be planted by the side of the rose tree, in 
such a manner, thatit shall toueh the root of 
the latter. The roses which will be produced 
will have an odour much stronger and more 

Cobbet has written a letter to the Duke of | agreeable than such as have not been thus trea 
Wellington'strongly marked with his usual char |ted, and the water distilled from these roses is, 
acteristios of good sense, good writing and great} superior to that prepared by means of ordinac. 
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letter which he held in his hand. 


The king 


impudence. He threatens a duplicate. How-'ry rose leaves, 
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Description of the Engraving. have since filled the throne of Russia, it has 
gradually increased in size, in elegance, and 
ST. PETERSBURG. wealth; and it may now with propriety be re- 
The capital of the Russian empire, is situa- | garded as one of the most important and inter- 
ted at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Fin-| esting cities of Europe* 
land, at the mouth of the river Neva. Itis| In giving a description of Petersburg, the 
built partly on islands formed by the Neva, and | Neva, on which it is built, must hold a promi- 
partly on the continent on both sides of that ri- | nent place. This river, though it runs a course 
ver; and the ground which now constitutes the | of only thirty-five miles, between Lake Ladoga 
site of this large and elegant city, was former- | and the Gulf of Finland varies in breadth from 
ly a vast neglected morass. The situation is so | 300 to 400 yards; the water is perfectly pure 
low and so level, that the town has not unfre-| and transparent; the current is considerably 
quently been visited with considerable inunda- | rapid; its banks, as it passes through the city, 
tions, caused when the tides are high by ajare adorned with rows of elegant buildings; 
strong westerly wind blowing up the Gulph of! and its surface, almost completely covered with 
Finland. These inundations have, at some for- | vessels of every variety of size, presents a most 
mer periods, been so formidable as to threaten | busy and animated appearance. Its main stream 
the capital with complete submersion; but of; flows in a straight line nearly through the cen- 
late years they have been almost totally obvia-|tre of the city; but two branches, diverging 


ted by a large wail of hewn granite, with which 
the river has been embanked. 

This capital was founded so lately as the 
year 1703, and derived its name from Peter 
* the Great, to whom it owes its origin. Hay- 
ing wrested Ingria from the Swedes, and ex- 
tended his conquests to the shores of the Baltic, 
this illustrious person was induced, to secure 
tue territories he had thus acquired, to erect a 


| from it on the north, form the two islands on 
whic) the northern parts of the capital are 
built. The southern portion of the city is divi- 
| ded, not by the river, but by canals, [of which 
| that named Fontanka is the finest] which gives 
| the “Russian metropolis -much the appearance 

of a Dutch town, particularly Amsterdam. 
The south bank of the Neva is embanked for 
three miles by a wall, parapet and pavement 
This structure which consti- 








fortress on an island at the mouth of the Neva. | of hewn granite. 
in five months this fortress was completed, in| tutes the Quay, is one of the most striking and 
defiance of obstacles and difficulties, which, to| stupendous works by which Petersburgh is 
ordinary minds, would have appeared perfectly | characterized. Some of the canals which per- 
iusurmountable. The marshy nature of the|vade the city have also beenembanked ina 
ground, the intense rigour of the climate, the | similar manner. The depth of the river, and the 
almest total want of implements and materials! vast massess of ice which, in winter, are hur- 
for building, the deficiency of provisions, and | ried down its stream, will, it is evident, never 
the great mortality among the workmen, seem | admit of a stone bridge being erected over it. 
culy to have rendered Peter more inflexibly| About fifty years ago, however a peasant of 
fixed in prosecuting his intention. The work | great mechanical genius, but of no learning, 
was still carried on with unabated spirit, and | proposed a wooden bridge to be thrown over it, 


mentioned divisious are insulated tracts, which 
are situated north of the river, and Constitute 
the site of the original buildings of the cit 
That part of the capital which lies south of the 
Neva is the largest, the most populous, and the 
most elegant. The isulated division named 
Petersburg; which comprises several smaller 
islands, first obtained that appellation, by which 
the whole city is now designated, because it 
contained the hut built early in 1703 for the 
residence of Peter; and in which he really dwelt 
while engaged in supeaintending the erection 
of this new capital. This hut, the oldest build. 
ing in the city, which contained only three 
apartments, and of which the height of the roof 
was eight feet, is still preserved in its origi, 
nal state, and stands under an arched building 
of brick, purposely erected to save it from de- 
struction: 

Francis SHERIDAN, whose maiden name was 
Chamberlaine, was born in Ireland of respecta- 
ble parents, in the year 1724. She first distin. 
guished herself by a small pamphlet published 
relative to a dispute between the proprietors of 
the Dublin theatre.—Struck with the superior 
powers of her mind, Mr Sheridan solicited her 
hand in marriage, which he obtained. It is 
said her amiable disposition was equal to the 
brilliancy of her understanding. In private 


| life, she was beloved, esteemed, and admired, 


for she possessed all those qualifications which 
engage the affections, and excite a mixture of 
admiration and delight. Her admirable domes- 
tic tale of Sydney Ridduph, is well knownPand 
justly esteemed by the public. She was also 
the author of a small romanse, entitled, ‘‘ Nour- 
jahad,” which possesses considerable merit. 
She likewise wrote two comedies, ‘* The Dis- 








most complete success. The place of those 
(about 100,000,) who fell victims to the hard- 
lips just mentioned, was immediately supplied 
by new levies. The emperor, who now availed 
himself of the knowledge he had acquired in 
Holland, and the various countries he had visi- 
ted, superintended in person, and directed eve- 
ry operation. By his order morasses were drain- 
ed, dykes were raised, causeways constructed, 
and roads communicating with the city, were 
opened through forests and marshes, till that 
period deemed impervious. In little more than 
one year, 30,000 houses were erected; people 
of every description,—scholars, merchants, 
mechanics, seamen, were invited and encour- 
aged to settle in this new metropolis. and in 
eleven years from the first commencement of 
the work, was the seat of empire transferred 
thither from Moscow, the ancient Russian cap- 
ital. Nor did Peter yet regard his undertaking 
as finished. The buildings, with few exceptions, 
had hitherto been formed of earth or wood; 
anc in 1714, he issued a mandate, declaring 
that every house, erected after this dato, should 
be constructed of brick and timber; that every 
Jarge vessel navigating to the city should bring 
thirty stones, every small one ten, and every 
waggon three; that the tops of the buildings 
should no longer be covered with birch planks 
and barks so dangerous in case of a fire; but 
with tiles, or any substance made of clay. It 
was also enacted, that each of the nobility and 
principal merchants should be obliged to have 
a residence in this new capital. By such means 
as these, the progress of the city was extremely 
rapid; and its founder, before his death, which 
took place in 1725, had the satisfaction of see- 





ing his favourite city flourish, and, in spite of 


much epposition on the part of his subjects, ful- 
ly recognized as the capital of the empire. Un- 
er the patronage of the various sovereigns who 


y covery,” and ‘* Tye Dupe;’ the latter pub- 
similar to the celebrated one over the Rhine at | lished in 1765. After lingering some years in 
|Shaffhausen. Of this arch, of which the artist/ ill health, she died at Blois, in the south of 
|executed a model, the length was to be 980/ France, where she went for her health, in the 
| feet, and the height above the surface of the! year 1767.—Female Biography: 

|water, 168. ‘This extraordinary project was ectsiaiaedt 


| not reckoned altogether impracticable; it has . ne T IPONOK 

never, however, been put in excution; nor WOMAN’S ELOQUENCE. 

is it probable that any arch, exccept perhaps} ‘‘ Woman cannot plead at the bar, or preach 
one of iron, will ever be stretched across the|in the pulpit, or thunder in the senate house. 
Neva. The communication between the oppo- | Yet hers is no trifling eloquence. Its power, 
site divisions of Petershurg, has hitherto been | though unostentious in display, is mighty in re- 
effected by pentoons, or bridges of boats, which| sult. In the retirement of ler own family, in 
however, in the beginning of winter, before the | the circle of her friends and acquaintances, io 








spring, il is necessary to remove, to avoid their | charm can woman spread around her: whata 
being destroyed by the alarming shoals of ice | zest to every other enjoyment she can impart— 
'with which the Nevaabounds. The ice in win?| what encouragement she can give to virtue, 
ter, which continues for five or six months! and what reproofs to vice; what aid she can af- 
successively, forms the communication between ford to the cause of religion; in short, what 
the different quarters of the city, and thus suf) an amount of good she can accomplish, and 
persedes the necessity of the pontoons; and_| what an immense influence exert, by her mere 
during this time the Neva affords one of the conversation. Is it not, then of vast importance 
most lively and striking objects connected with that her powers of conversation, should be cul- 
the Russian capital. It is the great centre of tivated as a part of the course of her education, 
idleness and of amusement, and the celebrated and not left, as they too often are, to take 
annual fair, held early in January, which con’) their whole character from the adventitious 
tinues for three days, and which is meant to| circumstances of life in which she may be pla- 
supply the capital with provisions for the| ced? But you will enquire how is this to be 
remaining months of winter, is held on the|made matter of instruction; must it not be 
ice. the result, and the result only, of a young la- 


river is completely frozen, and in the thaw of}the various intercourse of society, what a E 


Petersburg, like Paris, is nearly of a circular 
form; it is surrounded by a rampart of about 
fourteen miles in circumference. By the police 
ordinance of the year 1782, the capital is divi- 
ded into, various districts but the original and 
standard divisions, which alone it is vecessary 
to specify, are, 1. The Admiralty on the south 
bank of the Neva; 2. The suburbs of Moscow 
and Livonia, which lie between the Admiralty 








j 


| 


dy’s intercourse with polished and intelligent 
society? 1 think not. I would allow to such in- 
tercourse all the efficacy which it deserves, 
and doubtless this eflicacy is great. But I would 
go deeper than this; I would go farther back, 
even to that period of life, when famales are not 
yet considered old enongh to mingle in promis- 
cuous society, and especially to bear their part 
in the conversation of others much their supe: 


and the country to the south and east; 3, Pe-| riors in age and intelligence. 1 would have the 
tersburg: and 4. Vasili Ostroff. The (wo last mother, to all the extent of her power, and the 
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instructress, as a part of her course of instruc- 
tion, devote themselves to this great object. 
This is the very way, too, in which all the 
knowledge that a young lady is acquiring at 
school may be made of practical use; for it may 
all be introduced into conversation, either for 
the entertainment or instruction of others.” 
Modern Greek Women.—When we consi- 
der the degraded condition of Turkish females, 
and reflect that the Greeks have so many ages 
peen under the most severe thraldom, we find 
at once a double reason to wonder and to re- 
joice at the interesting accounts we have, from 
guthentic sources, of the elevation of the char-’ 
acter of Grecian women. Facts on which we 
can rely, prove that, even amid the sufferings 
to which they have been reduced by the war, 
and in spite of the scenes of distress and hor- 
yor which have been familiar to their ears and 
eyes, they have preserved that modesty of de- 
portment, and delicacy of feeling; which form 
such an essential part of the character of their 
sex. We learn through the reports of travel- 
lers recently from their shores, that the crowds 
of destitute and starving women, who had the 
hervism to brave death in all its terrors rather 
than fall into the power of the barbarians where 
ever they have been thrown on the rocks and 
islands of the Archipelago, adhere to the strict- 
est rules of female propriety and delicacy; and 
that their modest demeanor, as well as their 
warm expression of gratitude for food and clo- 
thing, irresistibly called forth the sympathy of 
those who went out in our name to administer 
relief. From particulars we have learnt of their 
condition,we are sure that it is extremely diili- 
cult for persons in the United States to form an 
«idea of their sufferings. 





Approach of battle.—Though no orders had 
been issued, the army were aware of the inten- 
tionofattack. The officers, having refreshed 
themselves from the fatigues of their march 

~ stood conversing in groups, sagaciously discus- 
sing the projects of the generals, and discri:ni- 
+ nating between the the chances of failure, and 
the probabilities of success. I remarked 1 
thought, that the certainty of approaching bat- 
tle had wrought some change of manner and 
expression in my brother officers. They bore 
_ about them the appearance of excitement;spoke 
» with an unwonted energy of yucal intonation, 
and performed the most common and perfuncto- 
ry acts with a vivacious rapidity,for which their 
general manner was not remarkable. Thus did 
the evening pass on, till darkness had descend- 
ed like a curtain, and the camp, save where 
illuminated by the blazing watchfires, of the 
soldiers, lay hid beneath the dense and cloudy 
canopy of the starless sky. There were three 
of usthat night, friends, messmates, compan- 
ions,fellow sufferers in difficulty and privation, 
partakers of the same pleasures, sharers of the 
same dangers, united together in love and ami- 
ty by a thousand coincidences of taste and dis- 
position, and though differing in much, yet ne- 
Ver separated or estranged by accidental col- 
lision of judgement and opinion;—there were 
three of us that night, who, after retiring to 
our tent, partook together of a soldier's simple 
fare, and with smiling faces, yet wtih beat- 
ing hearts, drained the wine cup to the sccess 
of our country’s arms on the field of deadly 


and contemplate a picture they are endeavour- | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SOUVENIR. 


SIR 
I think you will do a service to the commu- 

nity by republishing the following, from a little | 
poem by Graham—It would be well for many | 


of our advocates for manufactures to look at it, | 
| 





ing to imitate. 


is speaking of children i aca can 
_ The author is speak ng of children immured [rerus—-J3 PER ANNUM—IN ADVANCE. 
in a cotton manufactory. 





A Subscriber. 


“« They see the light ’tis truae—they see and | 
know i : : ip ES r Bars 
That light for them, is but am implement TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Of toil—In summer with the sun they rise We were reluctanily compelled to postpone 
To toil; and with his setting beam they cease | the publication of the Druid till our next—it al- 
To toil—nor does the shortened winter day | ways gives us pleasure to hear from him. 
Their toil abridge, for ere the cocks first crow; J. R. C. S. has kindly furnished us{with two 
Aroused to toil, they lift their heavy eyes, j essays whitch we willinsert a3 soon as a press 
And force their childish limbs to rise and toil; | of other matters will allow. 
And while the winter night by cottage fire | We have now.waited five months for a deci- 
Is spent in h ome bred industry relieved | sion of the judges respecting the premiums, 
By harmless glee or tale of witch or ghost | But owing toa multiplicity of engagements on 
So dreadful that the houswifes listening wheel | their parts,have waited in vain. Di-trustiag our 
Suspends its hum, their toil protracted lasts— | own judgements and being determined not to 
Even when the royal birth by wondrous grace | interfere in adjudging the premiums as adver- 
Gives one half day to mirth, that shred of time | tized in the first instance we have now come to 
Must not be lost, but thriftily ekes out | the resolution of offering to each writer whose 
To morrow’s and to morrow’s lengthened task} production shall be thought suitable to appear a 
No joy’s no sports have they: what little tine | complete copy of the Souvenir for one year— 
The fragment of an hour can be retrenched | this measure will cost more than the premiums 
From labour, is devoted to a show, | would, and it is hoped wiil be satisfactory to 
A boasted boon of what the public gives, in-|those to whom it is addressed, nevertheless 
struction, |those who prefer amy other course will be good 
Viewing all around the bliss of liberty | enough to point itout. In the beginning of next 
They feel its loss the more | month the seals enclosing the names of the can- 
Freely thro’ boundless air they wistful see i didates of these judged worthy will be broken, 
The wild birds pinion past their prison iit; unless we hear from them to the coutrary,— 
Free in the air the merry lark they see | Meantime the pieces will be judged on their 
On high ascend—free on the swinging spray | own merits. 
The woodland bird is perched, and leaves at | we ~ = 
will | HYMENZTAL 
Its perch: the open quivering bill they see Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
But no sweet note by them is heard, all lost Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
Extinguished in the noisy hum that stuns the With faith and hope entwine 
ear, Loves bright unfading wreath.—G/d Play. 
Here vice collected festers and corrupts; In N. York on the 2tst inst, by the Rey. Dr. 
The female virtues fade and in their stead | Brodhead, Gerard William Livingstoa to Miss 
Springs up a produce rank of noxious weeds—| Cornelio De Peyster—and James De Peyster 
And if such be the eifect, of that sad system | tg Miss Emily Maria Livingston. . 
Which in the face of Nature’s law would wring | At Louisville, Kv: on the Ist inst? Joba 
Gain from the labouring hands of playful chil- | Muir, late of this city, to Miss Maria Wurts, 
dren | of Philadelphia. 
Ifsuch the effect, where worth and sense di- On the 22d inst, by Joseph Watson, Esq. 
rect William H. Rhodes to Sarah E. daughter of 
The living intellectual machines, Stephen Smith all of this city. 
What must not follow when the power is lodg- On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Harrold, 
ed Capt. Jacob Duling, to Miss Catharine A. E- 
With senseless, sordid, heartless avarice? sieux. 
Where fancy hast thou led me? no stern truth On the 7th inst. at Hartford, Conn. Mr, Lew- 
’Tis thou hast led me, from the pleasant sight | is Weld, principal of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
Of blossomed furze, and bank of fragrant birch| lum at Philadelphia, to Miss Mary A. daughter 
And now once more I turn me to the woods | of Dr. M. F. Cogswell. 
With willing step, and list, closing my eyes 
The lulling, soothing sound’s that pour a balm} 
Into the rankled soul”— | 


PHILADELPHIA, JUN 5, 4 1828. 


























RESP! 
OBITUARY. 


In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—Q believe it not! 

It is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And whea its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


Corinna, a Grecien lady, celebrated for 
her beauty and poetic talents, was born at 
Thessu, a city in Boetia, and was the disciple} 
of Myrtis, another Grecian lady. Her verses| 
were so esteemed by the Greeks, that they 
gave her the name of the lyric muse. She lived | 
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Weep Kings of Light! while the Fancy hears 
Your mournful themes prolong, 

Till Pity’s sweet fountain melt in tears, 
Por the lifeless child of Song. 


T came in the morning—all pure was the sky— 
An earth-spanning arch of cerulean dye; 
The dew-drops were glistening above and below, 
On hawthorn and hare-bells beginnixg to blow; 
And green were the pastures and blue were the rills, 
And grandly majestic the face of the hills; 
And balmy the zephyrs, just breathing to stir 
The gardens of wild-rose, and forests of fir.— 
From her nest in the copse-wood, forsaking ber young, 
The lark woke to music, and soar’d as she sung;— | 
Up piercing the beautiful firmament igh, 
Till dwindled from yision—a voice in the sky. 


No storm shall wake his slumber of death, 
Though tempests above him roar; 
Pale envy’s tongue and Detractions breath 
J 8 
Shall never disturb him more. 








If manly worth give the just, a weht 
To hope for a Heavenly rest, 

Then Farmer lives in the Fields of Light 
With the wise, and good and blest. 














senancsintciiuneini scliaaabiniiaie deiada I came at the eventide;—brightly abroad 
7 = The sun from the tent of the occident glow’d; 
TO THE MEMORY OF SCOTIA’S BARD. | Magnificient, splendidly girdicd around 
Oh! Natures gifted, erring child By clouds, that with purple and yellow were bound; | 
a “aie : ertopping the hills, with the pride of a sire, 
Thy charming, plaintive, wood notes wild | When his children are joyful, from palace of fire, 
So dulcet, clear, so soft and mild, |He gazed, in his garment of glory, gazed forth, 
|From the west to the east, from the south te the north, 
And saw that the forests and valleys were fair, 
| Within the immeasured circumference there— 
|I stood on a precipice: far, far below 
Was the furze in its bloom, and the stream in its flow; 
For thou wert ever true and kind, And the knell of the curfew arose o’er the trees; 
And free from tréachery thy mind, re the notes of theblackbird were toud on the breeze 
? Seas ip \ ud the lark and the linnet in concert were singing, 
Aiffections cords thy heart did bind, All the air seem’d alive, and the echoes were ringing, | 
| While the tints of the west grew more pale on the 








Dark Fate to waves of the mighty past 
Has the Poet’s name consigned: 

And the grave has swallowed up at last, 
The wreck of a noble mind! 


tt 4 oe 


Are hushed for aye, 
Nay all thy failings so reviled, 
Forgotten lay. 


There let him rest, in his holy sleep, 
While the tall weeds o’er him wave, 
Genius and Science haste to weep 
On their favour’d offspring’s grave. 
Charleston Courier, 
—_ 
SONG. 


BY CHARLES WOLFE. 








To thy loved isle, 





A heart by av’rice unconfined, 


And free from guile. 


A heart by bribery unbought, 
But with ennobling feelings fraught, 
A heart alike despising ought, 
Servile or low, 
A heart that ne’er to man was taught, 
Humbly to bow, 


Ob! for thy sou! enchantiog strain, 
Thy muse with her promethean train, 
So bright—then had I not iu vain, 
Attuned my lyre, 
But ah! we ne’er shall hear again, 


Thy notes of fire. 


Cold Death has closed thy kindling eye, 
Pale Scotia heaves the grief taught sigh, 
And oft the foot of sympathy, 
The spot has trod, 
Where thy lov’d ashes humbly lie, 


. Neath the grees sod. 


And should oppression seek thy strand, 
May thy lov'd strains fire Scotia’s band, 
With tenfold vigour nerve each hand. 
To strike the foe; 
Or martyrs for their native land, 
With thee lie low. 


Aad when from worldly cares we flee, 
And mix in social mirth and glee, 
Hushed shall the notes of laughter be, 
As each one turns, 
And drinks, with tear drop in his e’e. 
To Rozert Burns. 
‘Vew York April 16, 1828. 
JAMES. 
Se 


WINTER LANDSCAPE 


How sweet was this landscape, by summer array’d 
In the spleudour of bloom, and the freshness of shade! 
A vision of glory outspread it would seem, 
For,Beauty to wander, or Poet to dream: 

Ere Innocence vanish’d, more lovely to see 

The valleys of Paradise scarcely could be. 


sight, 

And the empire of Heaven was divided by Night; 
| And the shadows of twilight came onward, to veil 
| With a wide spreading mantle of azure the dale; 

And the fair star of Evening serenely arose, 
ow the spirit of Virtue surmounting its woes. 


How different, alas! is the landscape—behold, 
Where now are its perfumes, its blossoms of gold, 
Its mirth, and its music? All vanish’d away, 

Like the demon of Night from the eye star of Day; 
Like the painting of fancy, the vision of Youth, 
Disenchanted by touch of the sceptre of Truth. 


No longer I list to the song of the bird: 
The bee with its murmur no longer is heard; 
The swallows, which darted like spectres around, 


| Now vaulting the sky, and now skimming the ground, 


O’er the billows of Ocean have taken their flight 


|To the realms, where the nightingale sings to the 


night. 
| Bell, Cowslip, and Kingcup, no more are espied; 
The wild rose hath wither’d; the daisy hath died; 
The forest is stripp’d of its many hued green, 


And the leaves of the summer are things that have 


been. 


| From its source, mid the dim hazy mountains, comes 


down, 
O’erflowing its banks, the deep river of brown; 
Cold, cold is the East Wind, and white is the snow, 
That mantles the desolate valleys below, 


Bend lowly and leafless their boughs to the breeze; 
A pall of obscurity, sombre, and dun, 

O’erhangs like a death shroud the dise of the sun, 
And the clouds, fleeting past, in unceasing array, 
Hurry on—hurry on, to the southward away; 
Where, lifting their summits gigantic aud drear, 
The far hills in hoary succession appear, 

Cleft, cranny, and precipice, darkening sublime, 
Like Titans begirt with the furrows of Time. 





Oh, dull were the Fancy, that here could not find, 


Mid the dim desolation meet food for the mind; 
And learn that the tenor of Life is a stream, 
The past a regret, and the future a dream! 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


On the Death of Henry T. ’armer, M. D. the 


Poet und Orator of Svuth Carolina. 


Phe Bard is gone to the Grave’s cold strand! 
And the Harp be loved so well, 

Ishung on the Elms of Fairy Land, 
For Sylphia of the moonlight spell. 


Where moaning, with gull hollow murmur, the trees 


“If T had thought thou could’st have died 
1 might not weep for thee— 

But I forgot, when by thy side 

That thou eould’st mortal be: 

It never through my mind had past, 

The time would e’er be o’er, 

Ani 1 on thee should look my last, 

And thou should’st smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look 

And think ‘twill smile again: 

And still the thought I will not brock 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


And thou would’st stay, e’en as thon art, 

All cold and all serene— 

I still might press that silent heart, 

And where thy smiles have been! 

While e’en thy chill, bleak corse [ have, 
Thou seem’st still mine own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 

And 1 am now alone! + 


I do not thiuk, where’er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart 

In thinking too of thee: 

Yet there was round thee such aidawn 

Of light, ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

Aud never can restore.” 

ees 
INTEMPERANCE. 

The dire and calamitous effects of Intemperanee, 
are thas pathetically described by the pious and lesre 
ed Porteus, in the admirable poem on Death. 


d 





War its thousands slays; 

Peace its ten thousands, In the embattled plain 
Tho’ death exults, and claps his raven wings, 
Yet reigns he not even there so absolute, 

So merciless, as in yon frantic scenes 

Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth. , 


— 
— 
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